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VIVE LES MURDERS, PILLAGES AND OUTRAGES 


Strange as it may seem, there has arisen in the United States, a group 
which feels and which announces in most strenuous terms that its country is 
always in the wrong: Its members condone the actions of the revolutionary 
Chinese and of certain elements of the population in Nicaraugua and Mexico; 
they condemn the Federal Government for the use of what they call strong 
armed methods in the imagined oppression of the weak. 

We, of course, in this day and age cannot subscribe entirely to the phrase 
“My Country, right or wrong.’’ But it does not become the native-born 
American to play into the hands of foreigners by making more difficult the 
delicate task of ironing out troublesome international relationships. ‘The true 
American cannot in any way sympathize with the demagogue Borah, who 
would assume for himself the functions of the Department ot State. Because 
of his exceptional mind and because of his popularity, he has been able, un- 
fortunately, to turn the minds of many of our citizens, who are not entirely 
good citizens, so that they too add to tie general clamor of “My Country, 
always wrong.” 

As far as the Chinese situation is concerned, it seems to make no difference 
to the Senator and to others who think as he does, that foreigners have really 
saved China. The London Times estimates that the property of foreign 
concessions in Shanghai alone amounts to at least $1,000,000,000, and _ those 
who have visited China will recall that the foreign reservations are the only 
decent places in which to live, not only for foreigners but for Chinese, the 
best of whom live and work in the foreign sections. It will also be recalled 
that these territories were mud flats and uninhabitable until foreigners, partic- 
ularly the British, created the bunds, and so it has been with all river towns 
in interior China above Shanghai. Wherever the foreigner has been driven 
out, in Tsientsin for instance, the levies and bunds have gone to ruin and 
the territory reverted to swamp. In a word, foreigners —the British, the 
French and the Americans — have introduced more security, wealth, property 
and enlightenment during their few years of occupancy than China on its own 
has been able to produce in its over 2000 years of existence. 

There is possibly some basis for the differences of opinion in regard to 
the work of the missionaries and the burden which this group has” placed 
upon a foreign government, but on the whole China, Nicaraugua and Mexico 
are better because of the interest which the United States and other foreigners 
have taken in them. Let us cease the condoning of the actions of murderers, 
pillagers and robbers. Let us concede that our country, at least for the most 
part, is sincere in its attempt to act intelligently and humanely and let us 
give no encouragement to those who, in their bid for popularity, would accuse 
this great democratic country of ours of imperialism. 
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The “Economy of Knowledge” in Business 


By Dr. Jutius Kiein 


Director of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The Re-Printing Here of this Address by Dr. Klein, Given Before the New England Con- 
ference, Is Believed to be Opportune at this Time Because of the Practical Com- 
_ pletion of the Survey of New England Which the Department of 
Commerce Has Been Carrying On Over An Extended Period, 
the Results of Which Will be Made Public Before Long. 


HERE have 
been many con- 
tributions of late 
upon what might be 
called the pathology 
of business — analy- 
ses of the causes of 
commercial mortality 
and conversely the 
definition of the rea- 
sons for assured lon- 
gevity. Almost every 
one of these explor- 
ations of the life- 
cycles of __ typical 
trades and industries 
brings out clearly the 
fact that the major 
cause of mortality is 
not found among 
the commonly — ac- 
cepted alibis for fail- 
ure — excessive 
wages, discriminatory freight rates, inaccessible 
raw materials, remoteness of markets, etc. — 
but rather in the lack of intelligent buying and 
selling. Clearly one of the outstanding needs 
for the maintenance of stable conditions in in- 
dustry and commerce at present, therefore, is 
the spread of applied research in marketing. 
This does not imply, of course, any failure 
to appreciate the high quality of hundreds of 
research agencies now being conducted by trade 
associations, universities, and large individual 
enterprises. There is still a wide-spread need, 
however, for the adaptation of thousands of 
moderately sized and smaller manufacturers 
and distributors of the results achieved by these 
agencies — for a greater appreciation, in other 
words, of the fundamental principle of the 
“economy of knowledge”’ in business — the 
incalculable savings that can be effected through 
more precise and far-sighted marketing opera- 
tion. Much has been done in the elimination 
of waste in recent years in a dozen avenues of 
production activity, but there is still a vast, 
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almost totally unexplored field of saving on 
the part of the smaller units‘in our industrial 
and commercial organizations with regard to 
their buying and selling. The mortality rec- 
ords of recent “ casualties” reveal all too 
clearly that the way to success in these days 
lies through the conservation of effort by the 
elimination of non-productive sales and pur- 
chasing methods.’ A recent Department of 
Commerce analysis of the status of 350 firms 
in a certain line of manufacturing revealed that 
the outstanding leader in that industry was 
the only one in the group employing a business 
analyst. An examination of the relative pros- 
perity of various members of one section of 
the industry brought out the fact that its older 
members on the Atlantic seaboard were much 
concerned with the steadily increasing western 
competition which they admitted could prob- 
ably have been retarded by the earlier applica- 
tion of some intensive technical research, a 
step that had been only recently taken by some 
of the eastern leaders in the industry. These 
leaders had been relying too long upon their 
supposed “ superior experience’’ and longer 
training in the industry. 


Overworked Ancestors 


S a matter of fact, it may be frankly doubted 
ae experience really is “the best 
teacher ” in the field of commerce and industry, 
if we take “ experience ” to mean the accumu- 
lation of tradition and a devout adherence 
to past practices. It may seem heresy to sug- 
gest it, but there are times when over-confidence 
in past methods and trade processes is well 
nigh disastrous. In pre-war days it was a com- 
mon European past-time in certain trades to 
scorn American competition as ephemeral be- 
cause of the rank extravagance of our plants 
— because we abandoned as trash great quan- 
tities of material which other peoples would 
find of value. Quite the contrary: our industry 
has grown precisely because it has the highest 
scrap heap in the world, because it has con- 
sistently refused to be bound down by past 
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practices solely because they were sanctified 
with age. 

This situation applies to the country as a 
whole, but there are still many older industrial 
areas which are suffering from ‘too much 
Aunt Sarah,” the good lady who inherited a 
shoe factory and since “ Uncle Ezra,” its long 
deceased founder, had made money producing 
high button shoes, she saw no reason why the 
experience and equipment accumulated in turn- 
ing out that antiquated specialty should be 
abandoned for a new line. There is not a 
manufacturing or distributing establishment in 
this country which can afford to tolerate the 
“Aunt Sarahs” within its walls. There is 
no road to assured prosperity which is quite 
so direct as that which is mapped out with the 
accuracy that can come only from painstaking 
industrial and marketing research. The adap- 
tation of engineering precision to distribution 
is the most effective demonstration of the 
‘““economy of knowledge” in business. ‘The 
days of shirt-cuff accounting, rule-of-thumb 
manufacturing and selling are over, except as 
an effective form of commercial suicide. 


How Are Profits? 


— too frequently do we find otherwise com- 
petent firms misinterpreting activity for 
prosperity. A leading element in the machinery 
industry last year had a turnover of $14,000,- 
000. Inquiries addressed to its various mem- 
bers as to business conditions brought back fa- 
vorable responses, but the final check-up re- 
vealed that the ten companies in that line 
showed a total profit of only $130,000. It 
would seem that instead of asking each other 
the usual ‘‘ How’s business ?’’, the query should 
have been ‘“‘ How are profits?” The helter- 
skelter cultivation of markets is one of the 
commonest evidences of the ‘‘ extravagance of 
ignorance,” to reverse the title of these re- 
marks. For example, the survey of New Eng- 
land trade now being conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is revealing numerous in- 
stances of wide-spread, almost frantic efforts 
on the part of individual firms to gain national 
markets. The results in most cases were filled 
order books, but by no means filled company 
coffers. In other words, increased sales costs 
materially lowered the margin of net profits 
and in all too many cases this serious situa- 
tion was unknown because of the lack of ade- 
quate accounts — once more, an evident need 
for economy through more accurate knowledge, 
and especially through far-sighted sales plan- 
ning based on sound marketing research. 
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Such failures to weigh carefully the im- 
portant element of distribution costs are quite 
as flagrant as the stubborn refusal of many 
manufacturers to concern themselves in the 
least with the whereabouts and proportions of 
their ultimate customers. For example, a tex- 
tile firm in central Massachusetts was discov- 
ered distributing its output blindly through a 
small selling agency in New York, even though 
merchants in its immediate vicinity were pre- 
pared to take over a considerable portion of 
the output direct from the mill, thereby effect- 
ing material savings in shipping costs, com- 
missions, etc. 


Seasonal Changes Not Watched Sufficiently 


AN outstanding need, as reflected in this trade 
survey of New England, is the application 
of more alert, watchful policies as to the effect 
of seasonal changes. For instance, only re- 
cently have some of the sorely tried shoe fac- 
tories been able to smooth out the deep semi- 
annual curves in their productive activity in 
June and November by securing government 
contracts for those months. A well known 
manufacturer of highly seasonal sporting goods 
has recently put his factory upon a much more 


stable year-in and year-out basis by undertak-. 


ing a new line of steel office equipment. A 
well known fish packing plant, whose normal 
operations were highly concentrated during the 
summer months, has materially improved its 
stability by installing equipment to be occupied 
with various by-products and related lines dur- 
ing the winter months. 


Diversification of Output 


SPECIALLY in some of our older indus- 

trial areas would there seem to be room 
for greater diversification of output. Far too 
many factories have evidently been “ carrying 
their eggs in one basket.” In the midst of the 
difficulties which have been upsetting textile 
mills in various sections one Providence estab- 
lishment has stood out as conspicuously success- 
ful for the simple reason that its far-sighted 
management, after the 1921 drop in business, 
had turned to a variety of related but widely 
divergent lines — cord fabrics for tires, tap- 
estries, bedspreads, chair coverings, etc. — 
which have found outlets in widely scattered 
industries and have thereby given stability to 
the organization. In this respect many of 
the newer industrial enterprises in the South 
and West have a decided advantage in that 
they are being operated by their owners, who 
have a lively and immediate interest in the op- 


eration of the plant. The dead hand of ab- 
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sentee ownership and direction is almost an as- 
surance of a lack of initiative. 

When I suggest the devotion of more re- 
sources and energy to research and investiga- 
tion, particularly on the part of the individual 
small plant, I am by no means making a plea 
for wide-spread governmental trade investiga- 
tions, even though much has been and still more 
can be accomplished through official agencies. 
The recent surveys of the Department of Com- 
merce in New England, Philadelphia, and the 
Southeast, and those now being planned for the 
Pacific Southwest and the Upper Mississivpi 
Valley give ample evidence of the possibilities 
of such federal trade promotive activities. 

But while the Department can perhaps plot 
the course, take soundings, and set up beacon 
lights of warning at appropriate danger points, 
the individual manufacturer and dealer must 
in every case navigate his own craft. Cer- 
tainly, anything savoring of a_ paternalistic 
bureaucracy will not be tolerated in this field, 
above all. The government, the various trade 
associations and educational establishments can 
at best do nothing more than help industry to 
help itself. 


The Department of Commerce Survey of 
New England 


HAVE referred several times to the com- 

mercial and industrial survey of New Eng- 
land, which is being made by the Department 
of Commerce, and I am glad to report most 
encouraging progress. Our field men have 
traveled upwards of 12,000 miles in visiting 
over 180 primary and secondary trading centers 
in New England, and have gathered a mass of 
most interesting and useful information re- 
garding trade areas, consumer characteristics 
and trade practices. In addition, at this date, 
over 50% of the New England manufacturing 
plants have sent in information of greatest 
value to help us in judging the present stand- 
ards of New England’s industrial practices and 
progress. Economically and industrially we 
have found many divergencies from the popu- 
lar opinion regarding New England, which 


-should do much to lay a broad foundation for 


better marketing methods. 

One of the most obvious facts is that in 
spite of traditional thought elsewhere in the 
country, New England is not a homogeneous 
economic unit, but is in reality composed of 
two distinctly different sections. North of a line 
running roughly across Portland, Manchester, 
Keene and the Massachusetts border, the pop- 
ulation centers are few and relatively small 
with a predominantly rural atmosphere and few 
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large industrial plants. On the other hand, the 
southern section of New England is chiefly in- 
dustrial and urban with distribution centers 
close together and a population which is more 
compact and considerably different in racial 
character. 

A second result which upsets previous con- 
sideration is the fact that the textile groups 
and the boot and shoe industry are not the 
sole barometer of the progress of New Eng- 
land by any means. In fact, they represent 
only 31% of the industrial output of New Eng- 
land, and are well localized in certain states 
The remaining 69% of the manufacturing out- 
put is pread over 200 classifications of indus- 
tries, which also show high state localization. 
For example, 75% of the paper and wood pulp 
output of New England is produced in Maine 
and Massachusetts; and Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts together turn out 99% of the 
jewelry production. In the face of these fig- 
ures, it is apparent that the self-appointed 
prophets who previously said that ‘‘ New Eng- 
land is slipping,” or “* New England is pro- 
gressing,’’ have been mouthing a few meaning- 
less nothings, unless they qualify their state- 
ments by quality and locality. 


Outstanding Exceptions 
O NE of the most interesting sidelights is 


that even in industries whose combined 
volume has been rapidly declining, there have 
been individual concerns which have been mak- 
ing rapid advances through foresight and pro- 
gressive methods. Particularly has this been 
true in those cases where a high degree of 
adaptability has been shown. A good example 
of this is found in the prosperity in the ship- 
building industry, which has switched from 
production of large units to a profitable out- 
put of small pleasure boats. Another case, 
where adaptation has been successful in a few 
instances but has generally been lamentably 
lacking, is in the rapidity with which New Eng- 
land manufacturing and sales organizations 
have adjusted themselves to new style demands. 
Our field agents have found that the New Eng- 
land population is somewhat tardy in adopting 
style changes, but even with this advantage, 
many of the small town and city merchants 
have not been awake to their opportunities. 


Sales and Purchasing Methods Change 


dimes same conservatism in adopting new 
merchandising methods is _ particularly 
noticeable when brought face to face with 
country wide change in retail purchasing habits, 
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especially in buying for more rapid turnover. 
Few New England concerns seem to have re- 
alized that these conditions have changed so 
much that it is necessary to revise their old 
sales practices. Wholesalers have fought the 
movement with the result of forcing the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer into more direct 
relations, especially in sections with a highly 
concentrated population. This direct relation 
with manufacturers has been tied up with an- 
other development which is apparent in New 
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England no less than in the rest of the country, 
namely, the mobility of population. This has 
resulted in more trade for metropolitan centers 
at the expense of the small town retailer and 
his usual ally, the wholesaler. Throughout this 
whole range of changes in merchandising meth- 
ods, it becomes increasingly obvious that a 
little more market research and far-sighted 
sales planning would have saved much of the 
grief and many of the casualties which have oc- 
curred in the last few years. 








Legislative Review 


The Progress of Important Measures Before the Connecticut General Assembly 


Compensation 


EARINGS were held on March 23 on all 

the proposals to amend the present com- 
pensation law of the state. Senate Bill 132, the 
measure prepared by the Association’s Com- 
pensation Committee was the basis of discus- 
sion. In amended form it was presented by 
President Hubbard, whose introductory words 
are self-explanatory. He said: ‘“ Just four- 
teen years ago the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut appeared before your predeces- 
sors on this committee in support of the orig- 
inal workmen’s compensation bill — a measure 
which Justice Beach after described as Con- 
necticut’s first legislative experiment in substi- 
tuting collective justice regardless of fault in 
place of justice between individuals based on 
redress for legal wrong. There were those 
who had misgivings, then, as to the wisdom 
of enacting this broad principle into law, and 
insofar as it may have tended to bend consery- 
ative Connecticut even ever so lightly in the 
direction of paternalism, their fears may not 
have been without some foundation: But some 
method had to be evolved to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the common law system of em- 
ployers’ liability. The prosecution of claims 
under this system was so costly, so full of 
vexatious delays, and so difficult in view of the 
available defenses, that only a small minority 
of injured workmen were able to obtain equit- 
able redress, while employers had to face con- 
tinually the problem of a very indefinite lia- 
bility. 

“The new act changed all this. In place 
of a damage suit at common law it substituted 
a simple claim before a specially constituted 
tribunal. In place of the almost insuperable 
common law defense it required only proof of 
an injury arising out of and in the course of 


the employment. In place of a jury award for 
damages, it set up a definite scale of compen- 
sation based on earnings. 


‘While the scope of the law was confined 
to accidental injuries the law operated, gener- 
ally speaking, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. When, however, in 1919, the pre- 
vailing sentiment resulted in an attempt to 
bring occupational diseases within the scope of 
the law, an altogether different condition arose. 
To begin with, the attempt to fit disease cover- 
age into a statute framed from the bottom up 
with accidental injuries in mind, was bound to 
result in those inconsistencies that attach to 
any improvised thing. Secondly, the phrasing 
of the so-called occupational disease clause was 
perhaps unfortunate. It was not long of course 
before cases involving the construction of the 
new amendments came before the Supreme 
Court. Some of the earlier ones hinted at a 
wider application of the law than was intended 
in all probability by the sponsors or than most 
of us had expected, but in the main, the rulings 
in these cases neither went far enough to pro- 
voke any efforts at correction, nor did they 
afford a sufficiently tangible basis for corrective 
proposals. In the summer and fall of 1925, 
however, four cases came down which not only 
showed the need for amending the statute, but 


also in a measure indicated the direction these - 


amendments might probably take. 


** So in the fall of 1925, with the cumulative 
effect of all these decisions before us, I called 
together our Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mittee and put the problem up to them. This 
committee consisted of Messrs. C. B. Whittel- 
sey, of the Hartford Rubber Works, Chair- 
man; Howell Cheney of Cheney Brothers, Ful- 
ler F. Barnes of Wallace Barnes Company, C. 
L. Campbell of the Connecticut Light and 
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Power Company, and C. H. Granger of the 
Waterbury Clock Company — a group of man- 
ufacturers well qualified by experience under 
the act, and intimate contact with it at first 
hand, by familiarity with its operations since 
its beginning, and by special study, to handle 
this big problem. They then commenced a 
study, which for thoroughness, fairness of ap- 
proach, and scholarly, yet practical methods, 
has not been surpassed in private endeavor in 
Connecticut. By the fall of last year their draft 
of amendments was completed and it was sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in October, and received the unqualified 
endorsement of the manufacturers of the state. 

“Meantime, the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce, had set up a committee to study 
the Act and make recommendations looking 
toward its amendment. In order that the work 
of your committee might not be increased by 
the consideration of conflicting bills aimed at 
a similar end, the chairman of the State Cham- 
ber committee, Mr. William BroSmith of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, was asked in 
December to sit in consultation with our com- 
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mittee, and as a result of his suggestions, some 
desirable changes were made in our original 
proposal which materially improved it. Fur- 
ther than that the ideas of other individuals 
and organizations, interested in the law from 
the standpoint of paying the costs, sharing in 
the benefits, insuring the risk, or administering 
it, have been injected into it and the bill now 
before you, which was handed to you inform- 
ally to replace S. B. 132 has I understand the 
endorsement of the interests concerned.” 

Mr. Hubbard introduced President Rogers 
of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce who 
spoke for the bill and he then called upon 
Mr. C. B. Whittelsey, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee, who explained the various 
detailed changes, and upon Mr. Howell 
Cheney, who discussed other phases of the 
bill. 

The afternoon was consumed in_ hearing 
statements by Senators and Representatives, 
representatives of organized labor and others, 
all speaking in favor of the bill. 

In the interval which has elapsed between 
tlfe hearing and the time of going to press 





New Books of Industrial Interest 


Social Justice — The Moral of the Henry 
Ford Fortune, by Charles Norman Fay. The 
Cosmos Press, Boston. 

Dedicated to “‘ Students of American poli- 
tics in the leagues, the clubs, the churches, the 
colleges and the schools,” the book may yet 
be read with profit and interest by those whose 
experience and studies have carried them be- 
yond the field of primary education in our 
every day economics. In his introduction Mr. 
Fay gives a quick sketch of the socialism of 
Carl Marx, the trade unionism of Samuel 
Gompers and that third movement which he 
calls the vague ‘collectivism’ or meddling 
of politics in business, of the late Senator La- 
follette and his followers.” 

He then proceeds to an economic analysis 
of the accomplishments of Henry Ford, which 
he uses to illustrate the fallacies of the argu- 
ments of the present day red or pink cults. 
Discussing the accumulation of fortunes and 
the argument advanced by all socialists that 
accumulated wealth is “stolen” from the 
workers he has this to say: “I imagine that 
not a stick, brick or tool of his (Ford’s) pres- 
ent vast plant then even so much as existed on 
earth, except as timber in the forest or ore 
in the mine. It could not have been the people’s 
wealth, stolen by capitalist trickery as social- 





ists would say, for it was not there to steal. 
It was new wealth, absolutely created by Ford 
himself and added to the wealth already exist- 
ing . . . I think I see the coming failure 
oi appeal to the meanest of human motives 
— that of jealousy of the men who can do big 
business and earn great reward by great serv- 
ice. The people of this country are begin- 
ning to understand that with very few excep- 
tions, not worth counting the great fortunes are 
the rewards of great service done. Vander- 
bilt with his railroads, Carnegie with his steel 
mills, Rockefeller with his oil-refineries and 
pipelines, Armour and Swift with their pack- 
ing houses, each man gave to the nation far 
more than it gave him in return in actual 
wealth and still far more in daily abundance.” 

And again, ‘‘ Why the Creator of all things 
should put into the world men of such differ- 
ing powers that some go through life in tri- 
umph and bitter defeat, is beyond our human 
understanding. One thing is very clear, how- 
ever, from history, namely, that every attempt 
on the part of society or the state, to correct 
by law the blunders of the Almighty and deny 
to the exceptional man his exceptional reward 
for exceptional service, has simply cost society 
more or less of that service and checked human 
progress.” 


action is being taken towards eliminating a 
number of other bills introduced, one of which, 
S. B. 208, the Federation of Labor bill, was 
withdrawn prior to the hearing. S. B. 355, per- 
mitting a Compensation Commissioner, after 
retirement, to correct findings on matters tried 
by him while in office, has been favorably re- 
ported. 
Other Labor Bills 

All the hours of labor bills opposed by the 
Association have been rejected. S. B. 243, 
which would change the present law to permit 
minors under 16 to work in other than mer- 
cantile establishments after 6 P. M. has been 
favorably reported by the Labor Committee. 

S. B. 150, giving preference on public work 
to citizens of state and specifying payment of 
wages prevalent in that locality, was opposed 
by the Association and has been rejected, as 
also was the old age pension and the unem- 
ployment insurance bills. 


Taxation 

S. B. 427, the “rule of valuation” bill in 
which many localities were interested has been 
rejected by both Houses. The Tax Committee 
of the Association and members of the staff 
have been in close touch with the Tax Com- 
missioner, with individual members and with 
various taxing officials since the bill was first 
proposed. 

The measure was an attempt on the part 
of the. Tax Commissioner to iron out the ex- 
isting inequalities in the present local tax sit- 
uation and is the third proposal advanced for 
this purpose. Members will recall the exhaust- 
ive investigation of the taxation of personal 
property of manufacturers, made for the Asso- 
ciation two years ago by Professor Fairchild, 
its tax advisor, following the proposals of the 
Tax Commissioner that a gross income tax 
be substituted for the present ad valorem tax 
upon personal property of manufacturers, mer- 
chants and traders. 

Members are again reminded that the re- 
sults of the study then made and printed at 
that time in Connecticut Industry are available 
for any member and will be sent on request. 

S. B. 203 has passed in amended form. It 
continues the commission on Federal estate 
taxes appointed by the Governor in 1926. 

H. B. 468, introduced by Commissioner 
Blodgett and requiring a certificate from the 
tax collector before a private motor vehicle 
is registered, appears to be meeting with some 
support and may go through in amended form 

The Association is interested in legislation 
which will reduce the value for franchise tax 
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purposes, of stock of no par value. A hear- 
ing has been held on one bill and further con- 
ferences have been arranged. 


Motor Vehicles 


S. B. 519, introduced and sponsored by the 
Association through its Traffic Committee has 
been passed in amended form. It raises the 
legal weight limit of vehicles used on the pub- 
lic highways from 25,000 to 26,000 pounds. 

Through the passage of S. B. 33, the legal 
age limit for licensed drivers has been reduced 
from 18 to 16 and a bill has also passed in- 
creasing the speed limits. 

A bill licensing gas stations upon a certifi- 
cate of safety from local authorities has passed 
the House. 

For additional information on motor ve- 
hicle bills please refer to page 18. 


Coal 

A substitute for S. B. 196 has passed. In 
its original form the bill, which was advocated 
by Governor Trumbull, provided for the ap- 
pointment of a State Fuel Commissioner to 
serve for a four years’ term. The substitute 
says: ‘‘The sum of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars is appropriated to be expended in the dis- 
cretion and under the direction of the Gover- 
nor for the purpose of investigation and re- 
search and taking such action as he may deem 
to be necessary for the welfare of the state 
in the matter of railroad and water rates, 
charges, classifications and practices governing 
the transportation of fuel or other commodities 
and the sources of supply of the same.” 

Highways 

A new bill has been brought in to take the 
place of H. R. 43, the $2,000,000 “ dirt road ” 
bill. It provides for an annual appropriation 
for state aid roads from funds received by the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner. Towns whose 
annual receipts from taxation, for three years 
preceding, fall below $30,000, will have seven- 
eighths of the cost of their state-aid roads 
borne by the state. Those having higher aver- 
ages will pay one-quarter. 

Jury Service 

All the women juror bills have been re- 

jected, this year by a large majority. 


End of Session in Sight 


Excellent progress has been made by the 
Legislature in acting on measures before it. 
It is probable that there will be no further 
Friday sessions and May fourth has been set 
as the date of adjournment in a resolution 
agreed upon by both Houses. 
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New Enctanp anp Virainra Jorn Hanps 


HE above photograph, 

taken at the Mannsfield 
Hall Country Club, Fredericks- 
burg, shows representatives of 
the six New England States 
gathered together for the recent 
fourth New England-Virginia 


business conference. 


HE visitors were wel- 
comed by Governor Byrd 
and entertained royally during 
their three days’ stay. Several 


business sessions were held at 


which coast-wise transportation 
facilities between Virginia and 
New England was the chief sub- 


ject of discussion. 


ANY familiar faces will 

be recognized in the 
photograph, among them those 
of President Hubbard of the 
Association, Stanley H. Bullard 
of Bridgeport and Colonel 
LeRoy Hodges of Virginia, 
who has made several trips to 
Connecticut in the interest of 
these business conferences. 
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Nothing New Under the Sun 


seis ane proof of the fact that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun” has just 
come to us in the discovery of a copy of “ The 
Connecticut Magazine” of December 1902 
containing an article by William A. Country- 
man, statistician of the United States Census 
Bureau and at one time editor of the Hart- 
ford Post. 


Members of the Association will recall Pres- 
ident Hubbard’s address given at the annual 
meeting of the Association in 1924 and which 
was recently reprinted for use at the Second 
New England Conference in Hartford. In 
this address President Hubbard recorded the 
part played in our daily life by Connecticut- 
made products, giving credit to Father Keefe 
of Norwich who had previously used this same 
idea in an address, not developed, however, 
to the extent used in President Hubbard's 
speech. 

Mr. Countryman’s article shows that as far 
back as 1902 he had worked out a similar idea. 
The products, many of them, naturally are dif- 
ferent but the following extract from the ar- 
ticle is an interesting commentary on the im- 
portance of Connecticut industries at that pe- 
riod: 


‘““T have been much pleased as a native and 
a citizen of Connecticut, now residing in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to observe the evidence on every 
hand of the importance of our state as a manu- 
facturing center. At my boarding-house I find 
the plated ware to be of Connecticut manu- 
facture. The clock that tells me the time from 
the mantelpiece; the watch my friend carries; 
the hat he wears; his pocket knife, are all from 
Connecticut. At the office I write with a Con- 
necticut pen, and when I need an official envel- 
ope I find that the original package from which 
I take it bears a Connecticut mark. If I make 
an error and wish to erase it, I do so with 
a steel eraser made in Connecticut, and my 
letter finished, I deposit it in a corner letter 
box, stamped ‘ New Britain, Conn.’ ‘This let- 
ter | am sure, when it reaches its destination, 
is delivered from a post-office box locked with 
a Yale key. My desk has a Connecticut lock 
and key, although made perhaps in Michigan. 
In looking about the city | am attracted to 
a shop-window glittering with swords, and read 
on an ugly looking machete this inscription: 
‘Hartford, Conn., U. S. A.’ A Winchester 
or a Marlin rifle, or a Colt’s revolver, all made 
in Connecticut, I find in another window, and 
in still another a supply of fixed ammunition 


from New Haven and Bridgeport. Axes, ham- 
mers, augers, all kinds of builders’ hardware, 
are in a shop close by — all made in Connecti- 
cut. Foulards, cottons, woolens, worsteds, 
rubber goods of all kinds, are nearby — they 
are standard makes from Connecticut. The 
gas and electric fixtures that show them off 
are of our manufacture, I doubt not. Do | 
want a button? Made in Connecticut. ‘ Hand 
mea pin.’ The box tells me it is from ‘ Water- 
bury, Conn., U. S. A.’ That automobile rush- 
ing by came from Connecticut. That bicycle, 
those tires, these novel call and door bells — 
all from Connecticut. Typewriters on every 
side from our little state. And if I lounge 
through residential streets summer evenings, | 
hear from many open doors and windows the 
sound of music. This may not be from a 
Connecticut piano, although in most cases the 
ivory keys would be found to have been made 
in our state, but in many instances emanate 
from a Connecticut made graphophone or 
phonograh. And what of the sewing machine? 
Everybody knows that the earliest ones were 
made in Connecticut, and that the latest im- 
proved are made there now in great numbers. 
And last let me say that where my trousers 
are put away at night they go into a hanger 
of the best kind — made in Connecticut. 

“This is really a: brief catalogue of the 
glories of Connecticut as seen in its manufac- 
tures. How can anyone feel otherwise than 
proud of De Tocqueville’s ‘ little yellar spot on 
the map?’ 


“ Tdeals are like stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but like the 
sea-faring man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and, following 
them, you reach your destiny.”” — Carl Schurz. 


SAVE THE FARE 
An Associated Press dispatch says that an 
expedition has been arranged to go to Pan- 
ama to hunt boobies. ‘ They are birds,” it 
adds. 
Why go there, we rise to ask? So are some 
of ours. 


ce 


No man will ever be a big executive who 
feels that he must, either openly or under cover, 
follow up every order he gives and see that it 
is done — nor will he ever develop a capable 
assistant.”’ — Mahin. 
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ERHAPS no words have ever 
been written that have quite 
the arresting touch of Hege- 
man’s ‘‘ Opportunity.” 


‘““T expect to pass through 
this life but once. If there- 
fore there is any kindness I can show, 
or any good I can do to any fellow- 
being let me do it now. Let me not 
defer or neglect it for I shall not pass 
this way again.” 


I shall not pass this way again. A sharp 
word, a little kindness left undone, a 
wasted hour, a day that is gone and that 
cannot be retrieved. Do the little friendly 
act now for we shall not pass this way 
again. 

"Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thou- 
sand years.” 


e 


The New England Council has sent out 
a collection of questions about New Eng- 
land. They are interesting and instruc- 
tive and we shall probably give our readers 
some of them. Something, 
brings this story to mind: 

Johnny was found in tears. 

‘“What’s the* matter?”’ 
father. 

“You didn’t tell me right. Teacher 
asked how much was $1,000,000 and she 
said ‘ Heluvalot’ wasn’t the right an- 


swer.”’ 
e 


A friend of ours had an idea, help in 
the development of which was slow in 
forthcoming. ‘“‘ You won’t do it,” said 
one man, “ until you find a man who never 
had a grandfather.” 


however, 


asked his 
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Just Among Ourselves 





aon the average women, who 

gives little thought to her silk hosiery 
once it is purchased, nor the average man 
who gives it considerably more attention, 
appreciate the craftsmanship that has gone 
into the spinning of the transparent 
threads. Edward Freschle, president of 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company, says 
that five years are required for the train- 
ing of workers capable of producing the 
sheer chiffon hose demanded today. Five 
years, five dollars, five hours! 


e 


I. are imbued with the spirit of edu- 

cating one another, which is sweep- 
ing the country and which drives one to 
buying a copy of “Ask Me Another ” and 
learning all the answers before daring to 
accept a dinner invitation. As a contribu- 
tion to the cause we will print each month, 
for as long as our knowledge and endur- 
ance hold out, the story of the origin of 
a famous saying. Where did the phrase, 
“to cut the Gordian knot,” originate? 
Here it is, all predigested. 

Gordius, a poor countryman of Phry- 
gia, drove, one day with his wife and son, 
into the public square of a nearby town. 
The oracle, says mythology, had decreed 
that a future king should come by wagon 
and Gordius therefore was acclaimed ruler. 
He dedicated his wagon to the deity of 
the oracle and tied it securely with the 
Gordian Knot, of which it was said in 
after years that whosoever should untie 
it would become ruler of all Asia. 

None succeeded until Alexander the 
Great, in the course of his conquests, came 
to Phrygia. He tried his skill and with 
as little success as others, until, becoming 
impatient, he drew his sword and cut the 
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Industrial News Around the State 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SARGENT AND 
COMPANY 
George Lewis Sargent, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Sargent and Company, New Haven, 
has been elected president to succeed his 
brother, the late Henry B. Sargent. Mr. Sar- 
gent is a graduate of Sheffield 


employees against any possible loss of pay. 


EAST HAMPTON FIRM TO DEVELOP HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC POWER 


The N. N. Hill Brass Company of East 
Hampton will erect a new hydro-electric plant 
this Spring. Two 75-horse- 





Scientific School and of the Yale 
Law School, receiving his di- 
ploma from the latter in 1883. 
He has been with Sargent and 
Company since graduation. 

Bruce Fenn, formerly second 
vice-president, becomes first and 
Ziegler Sargent, treasurer of the 
company, will also hold the posi- 
tion of second vice-president. 
Murray Sargent, secretary of the 
company was elected a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Henry B. Sargent. 

TO. EQUIP JAPANESE 
ARSENALS 

The Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany of Hartford have contracted with the Jap- 
anese government for machinery and _ tools 
intended for the arsenals of that country. Under 
the terms of the contract all equipment must 
be delivered by the close of 1927. The sum in- 
volved cannot be divulged, according to officials 
of the company, without permission from the 
Japanese government and this has been with- 
held. It is said to run, however, into six fig- 
ures. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company has 
recently sold twenty-five 400-horsepower Wasp 
engines to the Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, Washington, for use in air-mail planes. 


THOUSANDS OF CALLS PER HOUR 


o% 


AM 


$52,100,000 WORTH OF COTTON GOODS 


According to the United States Department 
of Commerce, the total value of the output 
of Connecticut cotton manufacturers in 1925 
was $52,100,000. Forty-two plants were op- 
erating, employing 12,000 workers. 


HARTFORD FIRM TO PAY BY CHECK 


The Hartford Rubber Works has adopted 
the plan of paying all employes by check and 
is the first large Hartford concern to under- 
take this wage-payment basis. 

Adoption of the plan will mean the issuance 
of about 10,000 checks a month, representing 
one quarter of a million dollars, but will do 
away with all danger of hold-ups and insure 


A TYPICAL TELEPHONE DAY 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CALLS BY HOURS 
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power motors will be installed 
and water will be drawn through 
a flume 800 feet long and four 
feet in diameter. 





WHEN THE CALLS COME IN 


The small chart on this page 
taken from the annual report of 
the Southern New England Tel- 
ephone Company is an interest- 
ing commentary on one of the 
company’s great problems, that 
of maintaining an even service 
during periods of wide fluctua- 
tion of volume of calls. 


E. W. GOSS ADVANCED 


E. W. Goss, son of E. O. 
Goss, president of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company of Waterbury has been appointed 
Assistant to the President. Senator Goss, who 
represents the fifteenth district in the General 
Assembly is also chairman of the Coal Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut. 


THOUSANDS OF CALLS PER HOUR 


PM 


RAILROAD WAGES 


‘The Bureau of Railway Economics is respon- 
sible for the statement that the greater part 
of the gross income of the New Haven and 
other railroads goes for employe wages. Ap- 
portioning the railroad expenses to the various 
months of the year they secured this interest- 
ing comparison: 

Income for the first five months would be 
entirely assigned to wages. Practically all of 
June would go to fuel charges; July, August 
and September income would go for materials 
and supplies; October and November would be 


WANTED 


Firm to manufacture new barrel com- 
puting scale. 


Out-of-state inquirer 
is seeking production facilities. In- 
terested companies please communi- 
cate with Association headquarters. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE BIGELOW-HARTFORD CARPET COMPANY, THOMPSONVILLE 


The annual production of this plant, combined with that of the company’s mill at Clinton, is over 12,500,000 


yards of carpets and rugs and the plants cover over sixty-five acres. 


This is the third of a series of such 


views to be published in Connecticut Industry. 











entirely absorbed by taxes and interest on fixed 
charges. December’s income would be divided, 
the first 18 days going to dividends and the 
balance towards surplus available for improve- 
ment and reserves. 


NEW INDUSTRY IN WINSTED 


Announcement has been made that the 
former Benjamin Richards Manufacturing 
Company plant in Winsted will soon be oc- 
cupied by a firm which will manufacture enam- 
eled wire. 


FOUNDRIES CONSOLIDATE 


The Philbrick-Booth Foundry Company of 
Hartford and the Hartford Foundry Com- 
pany of Wethersfield have consolidated under 
the name of Philbrick-Booth and Spencer, Inc. 
The Philbrick-Booth Company specializes in 
medium and heavy machinery castings. The 
Hartford Foundry Company, a younger con- 
cern, specializes in light castings. Operations 
will be continued in the Philbrick-Booth plant. 





NOVEL ADVERTISING SCHEME 


The Humason Manufacturing Company of 
Forestville, makers of springs and screw ma- 
chine products have undertaken a novel ad- 
vertising scheme. Each month a small puzzle 
made by the company from a spring, threaded 
bolt or kindred product is sent to prospective 
customers, enclosed with a brief letter which 
first directs attention to the puzzle and then 
to the company’s standard products requiring 
the same line of manufacture 

The number of replies which the company 
has received has been very gratifying. 


TO DREDGE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


In spite of the failure to provide appropri- 
ations for the Rivers and Harbors bill, with 
the allotment, by the War Department of the 
sum of $40,000 for this purpose, Connecticut 
can be assured that work of improving the 
channel of the Connecticut River will be con- 
tinued. The building of additional revetments 
at Glastonbury is the first item. 
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“There Goes the Air Mail” 


APRIL, 1927 


By Anson A. BIGELow 


» ' the Post Office Department has 
2 | approved for New England's 
ee Air Mail service and which calls 
for flying during night hours. 

The schedule has been made 
possible through the lighting of 
the Boston-Hartford-New York route by the 
Department of Com- 


Pasay ee is romance and adventure 
—, behind the terse schedule which 
P 





The completion of this preliminary work 
came during the winter months when the day- 
light hours were short and New England's west- 
bound Air Mail plane was consequently forced 
to leave Boston at such an early hour that busi- 
ness houses in New England no longer had the 
best Air Mail service possible at their disposal. 
Such an arrangement could not continue, so 
despite the adverse weather conditions of De- 
cember and January the 





merce and those few 
words — “ the lighting 


AIR MAIL SCHEDULE 


contractor blasted into 
the frozen ground with 


of the route ’’ — have dynamite, installed the 
meant a great deal ommencing March 15, the follow- beacons arid hooked 
more than the casual Cis schedule went into effect on them up to the nearest 
observer would believe. the Colonial Air Transport Lines power lines. Once in- 
Last fall Captain A. which operate between New York and stalled their delicate 


Raymond Brooks, an 
experienced ex-Army 
flier, was delegated by 
the Department of 
Commerce to survey 
the line for lighting. 
He first flew over it a 
number of times during 
the day in the mail 
planes, picking out pos- 
sible sites for beacons 


Leave Boston 


Leave New York 
5 A. M. 


Boston and connect at New York 
with planes for the west and south: 


Westbound 
Leave Hartford 


6:15P.M. 7:35 P.M. 


Eastbound 


Leave Hartford 
6:35 A. M. 


mechanism had to be 
tested and adjusted for 
many weeks before the 
safety of the mail 
planes was entrusted to 
their care. In snow and 
sleet, and during the 
most severe New Eng- 
land weather, the light- 
ing expert crawled up 


Arrive New York 


9:15 P. M. 


Arrive Boston 


7:50 A. M. 





and emergency land- 

ing fields; next he covered thousands of miles 
in a car, going from one possible site to an- 
other, picking the most practical and making 
the best arrangement he could with the owners 
of the property, leasing enough ground for a 
beacon or an emergency field, as the case 
might be. 

Innumerable obstacles were encountered. An 
ideal spot would be found for a beacon, but 
the owner would refuse permission for its in- 
stallation, or else title to the land would be 
so involved in law suits as to make any invest- 
ment on the part of the Government unwise. 
The rolling New England country which has en- 
deared itself to our hearts from childhood fur- 
nished the minimum number of possible emer- 
gency landing fields; when such a field was 
found, in many cases, it was about to be sub- 
divided into lots or made into a golf course. 
Other sites would be so far from power lines 
that lighting them would be out of the ques- 
tion. Traversing these miles many times and 
combing the territory thoroughly, the lighting 
specialist was finally able, however, to declare 
the survey complete. 





Meriden Mountain and 
to other exposed points 
as far as he could with his small truck, making 
the rest of the journey to the beacon by foot, 
adjusting it with numb hands, as the wind 
nearly tore him from his precarious hold. 

It would, of course be uneconomical to have 
these beacons shining all day long, so they are 
provided with what is known as a “ sun-relay.” 
The sun’s light acting on two cylinders with 
thermostatic properties turns off the beacon as 
soon as 40%. daylight appears. Conversely 
upon the arrival of 60% darkness in the even- 
ing, the beacon is automatically turned on 
again. ‘There are two high-powered bulbs so 
installed that when one goes out the other one 
comes on; each bulb is good for 500 hours 
so that once the beacons are properly adjusted 
one travelling mechanician will be able to cover 
the entire route. 

The installation of the beacons has brought 
forth many inquiries as to what they are for 
and why they are there. At some points con- 
siderable trouble has been experienced with un- 
principled people who have wilfully destroyed 
part of the mechanism in attempts to alter 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Essentials in Shipping to the Argentine Republic 


Corr Buenos Aires is recognized as being 
one of the most competitive markets in the 
world, it is in the interests of the exporter 
to try to meet the exigencies and particular 
customs of this market. While it is difficult 
to set down rules to follow when sending goods 
to Argentina, as each case has to be studied 
in all its aspects, a few 

generalizations may be ee 

of interest. 


T the suggestion of Mr. E. R. 
Hayde, president of John H. 
foreign shippers, we 


Accurate Description 
Necessary 


T is essential that 

merchandise shipped 
to Argentina be prop- Mr. 
erly described and de- 
clared. Trade names 
should be avoided as 
their use may cause in- 
conveniences; the docu- 
ments should instead 
mention the material of which the goods are 
made, or for what purpose they are intended. 
This description ought to be as accurate as 
possible in order to facilitate the work of the 
local custom house broker as well as that of 
the Argentine customs authorities who appraise 
the goods. As the legally recognized stand- 
ard of measurements in Argentina is the metric 
system, it is imperative that all measures 
should be given in kilos, metres or litres. Be- 
sides, the invoice should state the class, quan- 
tity and quality of the merchandise, its net 
weight, legal weight (each article with its sep- 
arate wrappings or coverings) and gross weight 
in kilos. It is furthermore of importance that 
the description should be the same on all docu- 
ments covering the same, shipment. 


Faunce, Inc., 


Argentine. 


Prompt Forwarding of Documents 
HIPPERS should never delay in forward- 


ing documents because, according to Argen- 
tine law, all importation by water must be de- 
clared by the holder of the bill of lading and 
consular invoice within eight days of the ves- 
sel’s arrival, otherwise a fine of 2% on the 
customs valuation of the goods will be enforced. 
(In the absence of documents, consignees were 
formerly allowed to make provisional declara- 
tions, but this facility was withdrawn by the 
decree on October 10, 1924.) If within eight 
days more the contents of the packages or cases 
have not been declared, there is a further fine 
of 5% of the duties applicable. As for the 


are printing here an article from 
“Comments on Argentine Trade.” 


Hayde commends this to the 
attention of all members who are, or ‘ 
are contemplating, shipping to the in the name of the 








bills of lading, the simplest and most efficient 
way is to have them extended to the order of 
the shipper and bank endorsed. For other en- 
dorsements, according to custom house regula- 
tion a charge of 5 pesos Argentine paper is 
made in each case. Sending documents through 
a bank provides for greater safety than, for 
instance, mailing the 
bills of lading to the 
consignee and the 
drafts to the collecting 
bank, in which case the 
drawee can clear the 
goods and leave the 
draft unpaid. Oc- 
casionally, it happens 
that the bills of lading 


drawee are sent to the 
bank, but this only com- 
plicates matters be- 


° cause neither can the 


drawee get the goods, nor can the bank with- 
out his endorsement or a court order. 

The majority of the drafts covering ship- 
ments to Argentina are time bills, most of these 
being drawn at so many days sight. From the 
shipper’s point of view, it is perhaps prefer- 
able that terms should be changed to the proper 
number of days date, because interest can 
then be calculated exactly and included in 
the invoice and the drawee, if he wishes 
to turn over the goods before meeting the 
draft, is obliged to act promptly. However, 
it is very important that the draft be drawn 
in strict compliance with the terms of sale. 
With foodstuffs, drugs or medicines the “date” 
bill cannot be used, as these articles are 
subject to Government analysis and in the 
meantime few drawees will honor the bill as 
without the certificate of analysis the goods 
cannot be cleared. Shippers of foodstuffs 
should bear this in mind and always authorize 
the collecting bank either to obtain the analy- 
sis through their own customs brokers, or to 
deliver the documents to the drawee against 
simple receipt in order that the latter may 
attend to this requirement before taking up 


the draft. 


Instructions to Collecting Banks 


Is giving instructions to collecting banks, care 
should be taken not to contradict the in- 
structions given to the seller’s representative, 
in order that those engaged to protect the ship- 
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per’s interest be not at variance on the same 
subject. When differences arise, the holding 
bank, not to assume any risks, must consider 
that its correspondent has bought the bill and 
follows strictly both the accepted procedure for 
negotiable documents and whatever orders it 
may receive from the remitter. We frequently 
receive bills with instructions to “ refer in case 
of need to drawer’s representative’ which 
leave us in doubt as to our authority to accept 
his instructions about changing terms of pay- 
ment. Should trouble then occur, the bank 
must cable for authority at the expense of the 
drawer. If the representative's instructions 
are to be followed ‘‘ without reserve,” the 
drawer. should always so inform his bank. If 
not, the representative’s powers in this respect 
should be clearly defined. In case the drawer 
sends a bill direct to a Bank in Buenos Aires, it 
should be given complete instructions. 

It is common for remitting banks to instruct 
their correspondent to collect interest, commis- 
sion, stamp tax and “all charges’’ from the 
drawee and this gives rise to many disputes, 
even when the amount is insignificant. Payment 
of interest seems to be especially obnoxious 
to some drawees as they say: “If the shipper 
wants to borrow money on the bill, let him 
pay his own interest as on any other loan.” If 
the seller expects his customer to pay these 
charges, he should certainly make it understood 
at the time of sale or, better still, allow for 
them in the price, adding them to the invoice 
and including them in the face of the draft. 
Then little objection is made. It is largely 
a phsychological problem — the same amount 
is collected in either case, but the method is 
different. It is a custom in Buenos Aires for 
merchants to delay acceptance or payment of 
bills until arrival of the goods, should these 
come by a different steamer, and most drawees 
seem to feel that the eight days allowed for 
declaration is a period of grace for them, so 
that it is almost useless in the meantime for a 
bank to attempt to do more towards the col- 
lection of a bill than make a presentation. In- 
terest for this delay can rarely be collected, 
although, should there be further loss of time, 
interest is generally paid from the date of 
maturity of the vessel. 


Insurance Instructions 
_o taking out insurance, the nature 
of the goods, the prospects of damage 
from passage through the tropics, sweating in 
the hold of the vessel and loss by leakage or 
breakage as well as by salt water, should all 
be carefully thought out and the appropriate 
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clause included in the marine insurance policy. 
Furthermore, one of the most important fea- 
tures of this matter is so-called “ River Plate 
Clause ” ordinarily contained in insurance pol- 
icies covering goods shipped to the Argentine, 
reading: 


‘On shipments to the River Plate the risk 


under this policy shall cease upon arrival at. 


any shed (transit or otherwise), store, custom 
house or warehouse, or upon expiry of ten days 
after landing, whichever may first occur.” 

Shipments should be covered for at least 
ten days after landing, in warehouse or not, 
or the bank holding the documents should be 
instructed to cover from the day of arrival of 
the ship until the drawee of the draft accepts 
or pays. Banks customarily cover only against 
fire on the eighth day and do not care to antag- 
onize merchants by attempting to collect for 
coverage other than that of the marine policy 
beforé that time. This custom is of long stand- 
ing, but the conditions obtaining at its incep- 
tion have changed, resulting in a dangerous sit- 
uation for the shipper. At one time it was 
common for insurance policies to cover ship- 
ments for a number of days after arrival, but 
some years ago, after several fires in the Buenos 
Aires customs warehouses, the insurance com- 
panies added the clause just quoted to their 
policies. However, banks and merchants made 
no change in their way of doing business. Now 
it happens that with steamers operating on a 
fast schedule, merchandise is discharged from 
both sides of the vessel into lighters and into 
the custom warehouse, and all cargo is moved 
within five or six days. That the portion of 
the cargo which has been placed in the ware- 
house at once loses the protection of the marine 
insurance policy in case it contains the “ River 
Plate-Clause,” can be readily seen. Should the 
draft be accepted or paid and documents de- 
livered before the eighth day after arrival of 
the vessel, the shipper would be safe from loss, 
but should a fire occur first he might find that 
some or all of his goods had been caught with- 
out cover. 

Much of the trouble and loss of time involved 


in the settlement of claims can be avoided by - 


having the insurance made collectible at the 
point of discharge, and in the interests of in- 
creased business, it seems to be good judgment 
to bear that point in mind. After all, it is 
well to remember that for some unexpected 
reasons the draft covering the goods may not 
be honored, in which case the shipper will 
find that he has placed the insurance for his 
own benefit. 





—— 
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Furthermore, where it is necessary goods 
should be insured against pilferage. ‘The pres- 
ent pilferage clause provides for 100% cover, 
although formerly it was the practice to get 
pilferage insurance only for 75% of the value 
of the merchandise. 

Consignments should not be made in Argen- 
tina unless the seller has full confidence in the 
business ability as well as the moral and finan- 
cial standing of the consignee, because if money 
collected on consigned goods is held in the 
consignee’s name instead of being remitted im- 
mediately, or deposited in a bank to the order 
of the shipper, all creditors have an equal 
claim upon it should the consignee get into 
financial difficulties. 
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The trust receipt is not known under Argen- 
tine law, and if goods are released to the 
drawee, the shipper becomes an ordinary cred- 
itor in case of financial troubles. It is our ex- 
perience that usually when a Buenos Aires im- 
porter requests the privilege of inspection, he 
does not mean inspection in the custom house, 
where the shipper’s rights are fully protected, 
but examination in his own warehouse. In the 
latter case, there being no trust receipt, docu- 
ments must be delivered to him against an ordi- 
nary receipt, with the promise to take up the 
draft once the goods are found in order. If 
the merchandise is then refused, the shipper 
has to reimburse the importer for the duties 
paid before the latter will release them. 








Federal and State Taxation Service Bureau 


TAX PENALTY LEGALITY TO BE TESTED 


The executrix of the Jesse C. MacDowell 
estate of Pennsylvania will take to the Su- 
preme Court the question of whether the assess- 
ment of additional taxes as a penalty for the 
evasion of taxes, is contrary to the constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury. 

According to the Department of Justice, the 
returns of the taxpayer were found by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to be inten- 
tionally false, within the meaning of the stat- 
utes. Additional taxes of 100% were added 
according to law and notice given that 5% 
penalty would be added with interest at 1% a 
month until paid. The taxpayer was further 
notified that his property would be seized if 
the payments were not met. Suit was brought 
in the lower court to enjoin the collector from 
making the seizure and the case was dismissed. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
decree of the lower court and the case will 
now be tried in the Supreme Court. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTS 


Retired business men and other wealthy resi- 
dents of California who have gone there re- 
cently to live and who did not observe the law 
of that state imposing a tax upon stocks, bonds 
and other valuables held outside of the state, 
were treated to a surprise in receiving notices 
of assessment with penalties attached. 

The California law provides that where re- 
turns are made of outside securities they are 
taxed at only 7% of their value, but where re- 
turns are not made they are taxed at full face 
value. In Los Angeles County, for example, 
where the tax is $4.50 a hundred, the owners 





of $100,000 worth of outside securities will 
have to pay $4,500. Had they made the re- 


quired returns the tax would have been $315. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The March issue of the World’s Work con- 
tains an interesting article by Mark Sullivan 
entitled “‘ The Horoscope of Taxation.” Pay- 
ing tribute to Mr. Mellon’s achievement in re- 
ducing the public debt, Mr. Sullivan presents 
the following tables, the first showing the na- 
tional debt, that portion of the public debt 
which is under Mr. Mellon’s control and the 
second showing that portion of the public debt 
for which local, state and county governments 
have to assume responsibility. 


I. 
Year National Debt 
1919 : , $25.8 billions 
1920 ; ; 24.0 “* 
1921 ; , ; ae 
1922 : : 3S: * 
1923 ; ; a 
1924 ; ; : ae. 
1925 5 2 * 
1926 : 19.1 _ 
II. 
Year Public Debt 
1919 : ; $ 6.7 billions 
1920 ; . ; tai = 
1921 ; : i 8.5 " 
1922 : : ‘4° .* 
1923 os S 
1924 as" 
1925 as. <* 
1926 ms 
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Transportation 


THE NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS ADVISORY 
BOARD 


Some time ago members of the Association 
received from the New England Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, a copy of the proceedings of the 
meeting of that organization held in Spring- 
field. An inspection of these proceedings will 
disclose the fact that the New England Ship- 
pers Advisory Board is an organization to 
which every manufacturing concern in the state 
should belong. It should be pointed out that 
there are no dues connected with membership, 
and that members attending the meetings of 
the Board are entitled to one-half railroad fare. 
Membership application blanks may be re- 
ceived by applying to the Association’s head- 
quarters. 

CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE 

The next meeting of the Consolidated Clas- 
sification Committee will be held in New York, 
143 Liberty Street, Room 408 on April 12. 
A number of the important changes in freight 
classification are contemplated, and members 
of the Association should secure from the 
Consolidated Classification Committee, a copy 
of Docket No. 30 which includes a list of all 
contemplated changes. 


OFF-LINE TRANSFER SERVICE 


The service to off-line transfer points, which 
has been the subject of considerable discussion 
between members of the Trafic Committee and 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road and connecting lines, shows considerable 
improvement. Members experiencing delays 
on shipments outside of the state should advise 
Association headquarters, since the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad and its 
connections are evidencing every desire to 
speed up the service. 


MOTOR VEHICLE LEGISLATION 


The Association is now able to announce 
that the present maximum weight on motor 
vehicles operating in the state of Connecticut 
will be raised by the Connecticut General As- 
sembly from 25,000 to 26,000 pounds. We 
are also glad to announce that the Motor Ve- 
hicle Committee of the General Assembly has 
seen fit to report a bill which will mean con- 
siderable saving to the users of interplant 
trucks. Instead of the regular registration fees 
for such trucks, a bill undoubtedly will be re- 
ported, which will contain the following fea- 
tures: 


The owner of an interplant truck may make 
application to the Highway Commissioner, 
who will grant a permit for special registra- 
tion for a truck operating over a stated dis- 
tance. ‘This permit will then be sent to the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner who will grant 
registration on the basis of $5.00 for all 
trucks operating under 400 feet in interplant 
movement, and $5.00 for each additional 200 
feet traveled by the trucks in interplant move- 
ment. The Motor Vehicles Committee of the 
Connecticut General Assembly, the Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner and the Highway Commis- 
sioner are to be thanked for this concession 
which is in line with their every desire to aid 
Connecticut manufacturers in their problems. 


DELAY IN ISSUANCE OF TARIFF 
SUPPLEMENTS 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company, recognizing the inconven- 
ience caused to shippers in the delay of tariff 
supplements, have investigated the situation and 
have found that the public distribution of 
tariffs and supplements from offices of the road 
at Boston has, in the past, not been made as 
frequently as it should have been. Accord- 
ingly, instructions have been given that public 

distribution should be made every week. 


IRON AND STEEL HEARING 


R. W. Poteet of the Stanley Works, chair- 
man of the New England Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee, and other members of that committee 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March 14 in Pittsburg in an investi- 
gation of iron and steel rates under Docket 
No. 17000, Part 6. Members will recall that 
this investigation is the result of the passage 
of the Hoch-Smith Resolution in Congress, 
which directed the Commission to investigate 
the rate structure of the country, with a view 
to reducing rates on agricultural commodities 
and live stock. 

The hearing was held before Commissioner 
Campbell and at the close of the first day’s 
hearing, the carriers had completed the calling - 
of all witnesses. 

F. P. Kinney of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad testified that in his 
opinion there should be no change in the pres- 
ent rate structure, and added that no miles 


were added by New England trains for move- 

ments through New York or Philadelphia. 
Mr. Poteet, speaking for New England iron 

and steel interests, stated that these interests 
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were at a loss as to what testimony to present. 
He said the situation had been complicated in 
New England because of the decision of the 
New England carriers to publish tariffs call- 
ing for the cancelation of local iron and steel 
commodity rates. 

On February 1, representatives of this As- 
sociation appeared before the New England 
Freight Association asking that the question of 
New England rates be dropped until after 
I. C. C. 17000, Part 6, was disposed of. We 
now have information that the New England 
carriers intend to go forward with the publi- 
cation of the new rates. It will be our effort, 
and the effort of the New England Iron and 
Steel Committee to attempt to secure a hear- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in New England, at which time, not only 
I. C. C. 17000, Part 6, will be discussed, but 
it is entirely probable, contrary to the wishes 
of many, that the New England Freight As- 
sociation Docket 684-187, local rates, will also 
be discussed. 


ASSOCIATION REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL 
GATHERINGS 


Upon invitation of the Pan-American Union, 
the Association will be represented at the Pan- 
American Conference to be held in Washing- 
ton on May 3. It will also be represented at 
the National Foreign Trade Convention to be 


held in Detroit May 25, 26 and 27. 


CONNECTICUT REPRESENTATIVES AT NEW 
ENGLAND COUNCIL MEETING 


Henry Trumbull, chairman, and E. Kent 
Hubbard, E. O. Goss, H C. Knight, Elijah 
Rogers and Stanley H. Bullard, members of 
the Council from Connecticut, and P. L. Gerety, 
secretary, attended a meeting of the New Eng- 
land Council in Boston, March 25. A fea- 
ture of the meeting was the presentation of 
the report of the Power Committee by its chair- 
man E. O. Goss, president of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company of Waterbury. 


PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Mechanical Engineer 
Designer of 
Special Automatic Machinery 
252 Asylum St. Hartford, Conn. 
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“THERE GOES THE AIR MAIL” 
(Continued from page 14) 


the direction of the beam which may have 
shown in their windows, or across their yards, 
and roused their families or chickens, as the 
case might be. As there is a severe penalty 
for wilfully destroying Government property, 
it is believed that this sabotage has already 
been checked. Needless to say, it is no minor 
offense to damage a light that safeguards the 
U. S. Mail and the life of the pilot to whom 
the mail is entrusted. 

To drop an Air Mail letter in a box in any 
Connecticut city, with a 10¢ stamp, destined 
for Chicago, Dallas, or Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, is a simple matter. One may not real- 
ize the great pioneering work which has been 
done and the many hours of hard labor which 
have made it possible for a letter to be carried 
safely and surely, through light and darkness, 
over mountains and plains, on schedule, at a 
speed of 90 or 100 miles per hour. What tales 
these letters could tell if they could but form 
impressions and pass them on to their recip- 
ients. 

‘There goes the Air Mail,” you say with 
little thought as the plane speeds by overhead. 

‘There goes proof that New England’s 
pioneers still live,’ I say with pride. 





SPOKEN LIKE A MAN, SON! 


The “ Nebraska Manufacturer” asks “ What's wrong with 
Nebraska?” and answers in the next breath, “Nothing is 
wrong with Nebraska except that entirely too many of us 
get up in the morning at the alarm of a Connecticut clock, 
button a pair of Chicago trousers to Ohio suspenders, put 
on a pair of shoes made in Massachusetts, wash in a Pitts- 
burgh tin. basin, using Cincinnati soap and a cotton towel 
made in New Hampshire, sit down to a Grand Rapids table, 
eat pancakes made from Minneapolis flour, spread with 
Vermont maple syrup and Kansas City bacon fried on a 
St. Louis stove, buy fruit put up in California, seasoned with 
Rhode Island spices and sweetened with Colorado sugar, 


put on a hat made in Philadelphia, hitch a ‘ Detroit mu'e 
fed on Texas gasoline to an Ohio plow and work like 
hell all day long on a Nebraska farm covered with New 


England mortgages, send our money to Ohio for auto tires, 
wondering why Nebraska taxes are about $2.75 per acre 
while the farmers of Ohio pay $1.00 tax and drive on 
paved roads, and at night we crawl under a New Jersey 
blanket to be kept awake by a damn dog, the only home 
product on the place — wondering all the while why ready 
money and prosperity are not more abundant in this won- 
derful state of ours.” 


The person who said two can live as cheaply 
as one, never said which one. 


If parents knew their children as well as chil- 
dren know their parents, the parents might be 
able to handle the children as well as the chil- 
dren handle the parents. 


— The Bigelow Magazine. 





Sales Exchange 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Engine Lathe 


One 25” x10’ Leblond engine lathe practically new. 
Address S. E. 160. 


Planer 


Complete equipment including counter shaft and 
Bed 28” 
x 9’ overall, 30%” between housing and will handle 


wrenches in first class working condition. 
33” under the rail. Price very reasonable. 
Address S. E. 164. 


Steam Engine 
One Fitchburg steam engine 9’x18’, four valve 
side crank, in perfect running condition. Has been 
recently thoroughly overhauled and used little since. 
Can be seen set-up at the factory. 


Address S. E. 165. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Slitting Machine 
One rotary paper slitting machine, M. D. Knowlton 
type. 
Address S. E. 163. 
FACTORY SPACE 
14. FOR SALE. Two floors factory constructed, 
brick building, containing about 20,000 sq. ft. Has 
electric freight elevator, steam heating plant, private 
siding on railroad and is completely wired for light- 
ing. 
15. FOR SALE. 
plant, equipment, machine tools etc. 


In New Haven, a manufacturing 
Spur track from 
the main line of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford R. R. 


16. FOR RENT. In Hartford, 2200 sq. ft. for man- 
ufacturing or storage space. Sprinklered, with heat 


and elevator service furnished. Good light and air. 


Employment Service 
This department is open to members free of charge. All copy must bevin 
the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding pub- 


lication. 


ENGINEER OR SALES MANAGER — Married, 
age 27. Mechanical engineer with three years selling 
and sales managerial experience desires permanent 
position in either of the above capacities. Address 


P. W. 252. 


OFFICE WORKER — Man having had four years 
experience in a manufacturing concern and six years 
in a bank wishes to connect with some Connecticut 
Address P. W. 253. 


business. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER— 
Man with many years experience in various capaci- 
ties including finance, accounting, credits, collections 
and office management wishes position with some 
business in Hartford or vicinity. Has been successful 
in reducing expenses and putting firms on sound 
Address P. W. 254. 


financial basis. 


AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT — Married, 
age 43. 20 years experience in auditing and account- 
ing with large well known firms. Changes necessary 
because of re-organization. Has been chief account- 
ant, having charge of the general ledger, costs, pay- 


roll and credits. Address P. W. 255. 


PRODUCTION MAN — Age 30. Experience cov- 
ers all branches of shoe manufacturing, purchas- 
ing, production, costs and general supervision of the 


plant. Wishes to make a new connection. 
P. W.. 256. 


Address 


EXECUTIVE — Married, age 34. Connection has 
been with a retail business, the last seven in an execu- 
Desires to become affiliated with man- 
Address P. W. 257. 


tive capacity. 
ufacturing business. 


WORKS MANAGER AND PRODCUTION EN- 
GINEER. Married. Recently general manager of a 
Connecticut hardware and metal specialty company. 
Early experience includes engineering, where hand- 
ling of men was a requisite, cost analysis and ap- 
praisal work in this country and South America. 
Address P. W. 258. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER— Age 35, married. 
Has specialized for sixteen years in industrial man- 
agement, part of the time under direction of prominent 
New York engineer. Familiar with this work from 
preliminary research to actual management of fac- 
tory and office. Address P. W. 259. 








Sales Exchanve 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Engine Lathe 


One 25” x 10’ Leblond engine lathe practically new. 


Address S. E. 160. 


Planer 


Complete equipment including counter shaft and 


wrenches in first class working condition. Bed 28 
x 9’ overall, 30!4” between housing and will handle 
33” under the rail. Price very reasonable. 


Address S. E. 164. 


Steam Engine 
One Fitchburg steam engine 9'x 18’, four valve 
side crank, in perfect running condition. Has been 
recently thoroughly overhauled and used little since. 
Can be seen set-up at the factory. 


Address S. E. 165. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Slitting Machine 


One rotary paper slitting machine, M. D. Knowlton 


type. 
Address S. E. 163. 
FACTORY SPACE 
14. FOR SALE. Two floors factory constructed, 
brick building, containing about 20,000 sq. ft. Has 


electric freight elevator, steam heating plant, private 
siding on railroad and is completely wired for light- 
ing. 

15. FOR SALE. In New Haven, a manufacturing 
plant, equipment, machine tools ete. Spur track from 
the main line of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford R. R. 

16. FOR RENT. In Hartford, 2200 sq. ft. for man 
ufacturing or storage space. Sprinklered, with heat 


and elevator service furnished. Good light and air. 


Employment Service 


This department is open to members free of charge. All copy must be in 
the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding pub- 


lication. 


ENGINEER OR SALES MANAGER — Married, 
age 27. Mechanical engineer with three years selling 
and sales managerial experience desires permanent 
position in either of the above capacities. Address 
P. W. 252 


OFFICE WORKER — Man having had four years 
experience in a manufacturing concern and six years 
in a bank wishes to connect with some Connecticut 


business. Address P. W. 253. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER- 
Man with many years experience in various capaci 
ties including finance, accounting, credits, collections 
and office management wishes position with some 
business in Hartford or vicinity. Has been successful 
in reducing expenses and putting firms on sound 
financial basis. Address P. W. 254. 


AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT — Married, 
age 43. 20 vears experience in auditing and account- 
ing with large well known firms. Changes necessary 
because of re-organization. Has been chief account- 
ant, having charge of the general ledger, costs, pay- 
roll and credits. Address P. W. 255. 


PRODUCTION MAN — Age 30. Experience cov- 
ers all branches of shoe manufacturing, purchas- 
ing, production, costs and general supervision of the 


plant. Wishes to make a new connection. Address 
P. W. 256. 


EXECUTIVE — Married, age 34. Connection has 
been with a retail business, the last seven in an execu- 
tive capacity. Desires to become affiliated with man- 
ufacturing business. Address P. W. 257. 


WORKS MANAGER AND PRODCUTION EN- 
GINEER. Married. Recently general manager of a 
Connecticut hardware and metal specialty company. 
Early experience includes engineering, where hand- 
ling of men was a requisite, cost analysis and ap- 
praisal work in this country and South America. 
Address P. W. 258. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER— Age 35, married. 


Has specialized for sixteen years in industrial man- 


agement, part of the time under direction of prominent 


New York engineer. Familiar with this work from 


preliminary research to actual management of fac- 


tory and office. Address P. W. 259. 
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Mr. Robert G. Sternloff 


formerly of 


COhe Sternloff Studios 


is now 


Art Director 


in the studios of 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


\ 


Graphic Arts Building, 172 High Street 
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Insurance 


T is disappointing to find when 


C//@ 
ATORS — 
a loss is sustained on a foreign 


shipment that the certificate of sii, ssi latiitbiiaaitas 


insurance issued to cover such BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
shipment did not provide suit- ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 


able protection. 


EA 
EL 


eR _ 


Member of 
OU can always feel secure The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc, 


when we arrange insurance The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A. 
| The National Association of Manufacturers 


aii ai The National Metal Trades Association 
Try Us. | Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. _ THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders a a 
Custom House Brokers 


J TE} NN. 
Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. | NEW HAVEN, CONN 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City | HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 


| 
ened 








Dollar Line Machinery, 
Passenger and Express Machine Parts, 


Freight Steamers 
Sailings every 14 days 


* e 
from Boston and New York D esigning . 


INTERCOASTAL WE have the complete equipment to 


Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu c ; 
a handle your small, medium and medium 


TRANS- PACIFI & large machine work on a contract basis. 


Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo 


SEND BLUEPRINTS 
FOR 


ORIENT-EU ROPEAN EsTIMATE 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 
TRANS-ATLANTIC 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for 

Boston & New York undertake the development, design and 


W E also maintain a competent engi- 


neering department and are prepared to 


manufacture of special single-purpose 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE srotecden enathines. 


NEW YORK—25 Broadway Tel.,B. G. 3144 


NEW HAVEN—Box 367 The Hartford 


BALTIMORE Continental Bldg. NORFOLK- Southgate Forwarding Co, 


BOSTON—177 State Si. PHILADELPHIA—Bouree Bldg. Special Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO—Robert Dollar Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES—¢28 So Spring St. SEATTLE—L. C. Smith Bldg. Hartford, Connecticut 
VANCOUVER—402 Pender St., West 





BME OME LOnene 


Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced on the lines of 
the New York Central, 
Cambria and Indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and e QO A 3 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., Port Reading, 


South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
port, Port Liberty and Pier 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 


The Pneumo-Gravity Tce | 


puts coal cleaning in the “mechanical operation’’ class, and takes it out 
of the fell grip of the human factor. with all its wasteful failings. 
What's the result? Better, cleaner, more uniformly prepared coal. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


OnE Broapway, c York ___Nortu American Bupc., PHILADELPHIA, PA 














